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es EXploring the Relationship Between 


Narcissism and Extreme Altruism 


DANIEL WHITE, MARIANNA SZABO, and NIKO TILIOPOULOS 
University of Sydney 


Extreme altruism is defined as prosocial behavior that violates social norms or the law. Little re- 
search has been done on this phenomenon, although research into related areas suggests that, 
surprisingly, extreme altruistic activities may be associated with traits traditionally associated 
with narcissism. This relationship was explored by comparing members of the public, people 
involved in prosocial activities within socially and legally accepted realms, and members of the 
Real-Life Superhero (RLSH) movement. The RLSH movement is a subculture whose prosocial- 
directed activities often exceed social norms and legal constraints. These include patrolling and 
conducting community and citizen police work in superhero-inspired uniforms, which has on 
several occasions resulted in altercations with other civilians or with law enforcement. The re- 
sults suggest that there is a relationship between certain traits within the narcissism spectrum 
and the proclivity to engage in extreme altruism. These traits include grandiose fantasy, self- 
sacrificing self-enhancement, and devaluing. Furthermore, these traits are expressed at signifi- 
cantly higher levels in people who engage in extreme altruism more often. Finally, a model based 
predominantly on narcissism indicated a strong ability to predict group membership among the 
three groups. The findings suggest that a reconceptualization that reflects the capacity of these 
traits to be expressed in a prosocial or antisocial behavior is needed to explain this relationship. 


Of course we’re criminals, we've always been criminals. We have to be criminals. 
—Batman (in Miller, 2008) 


Altruism involves activities that assist others with- 
out benefiting the actor (Andreoni, Harbaugh, & 
Vesterlund, 2008; Fehr & Fischbacher, 2003; Kerr, 
Godfrey-Smith, & Feldman, 2004). Traditionally, 
altruism research has focused on the study of the 
pursuit of prosocial goals via activities within the 
social and legally accepted arena (Allison, Okun, & 
Dutridge, 2002; Briggs, Piliavin, Lorentzen, & Beck- 
er, 1986; Clary et al., 1998; Houle, Sagarin, & Kaplan, 
2005; Lee et al., 1999). However, not all altruistic 
behavior is socially or legally acceptable. For example, 


American Journal of Psychology 


what could be considered morally right may come 
into conflict with behaviors that could be considered 
socially or legally wrong (Smith, Lilienfeld, Coffey, & 
Dabbs, 2013). This is not uncommon. Many people 
hold views and opinions that are contrary to the ma- 
jority views, but most do not follow up these views 
with action because of societal and legal constraints 
(Goethals & Allison, 2012). However, some people 
holding these views and opinions will couple them 
with actions that could be viewed as at the very least, 
nonnormative and, in their extreme form, antisocial. 
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There is a growing body of evidence of such 
couplings of prosocial goals and antisocial behav- 
ior. Whereas some people join socially and legally 
constrained groups such as the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals or “Getup!” 
(Ludlow, 2010), others join groups such as Anony- 
mous (Moulton, 2010), Animal Liberation, and Sea 
Shepherd (Hoek, 2010), which are considered more 
extreme activist groups (Wagner, 2003) because they 
often pursue their prosocial agendas regardless of 
laws and social convention. 

Another example of such an extreme activist 
group is the Real-Life Superhero (RLSH) move- 
ment. When desiring to aid their communities, 
many people join socially acceptable groups such 
as a neighborhood watch, whereas others create 
their own superhero-inspired personas and join the 
RLSH movement (Krulos, 2013). RLSH members 
claim their actions involve assisting others at the cost 
of themselves, even if this requires breaking social 
norms and sometimes the law (White et al., 2016). 
Like many other rule-breakers, the RLSHs do have 
supporters. However, many RLSHs have faced nega- 
tive social and legal ramifications for their actions, 
suggesting, at least, a perceived antisocial component 
to their activities (Fimrite, 2002; Hoek, 2010; Krulos, 
2012; Martin, 2011; Pullman, 2012). Law-breakers 
face fines or incarceration, and violating social norms 
can result in social sanctions (Fehr & Fischbacher, 
2004; Wahhaj, 2012) and violence (Duckitt & Sibley, 
2010; Thomsen, Green, && Sidanius, 2008). 

Because of these potentially high costs and nega- 
tive repercussions, the activities of the RLSH com- 
munity could be considered an extreme expression 
of altruism, one that goes beyond that expressed by 
those pursuing legal and socially accepted altruism 
paths. In fact, many RLSH members have adopted 
the moniker X-altruzst or derivatives to emphasize 
that they are willing to go beyond the norm in the pur- 
suit of their prosocial goals. Thus, extreme altruism 
can be defined as behavior for which the cost of pro- 
viding aid is greater than what a normal altruist would 
be willing to experience, as described above. Often 
this involves nonnormative activities or behaviors that 
are outside socially accepted and legal boundaries. 
Extreme violation of these boundaries, irrespective 
of the goal, could be labeled as antisocial. Achieving 
prosocial goals via antisocial behavior would suggest 
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that extreme altruists would exhibit traits from both 
the antisocial and prosocial spectrum. Considering 
that this is an extreme form of prosocial behavior and 
drawing from previous research on this subculture in 
terms of the costs such behavior incurs (White et al., 
2016), the action of members of this subculture would 
appear to be similar to Franco, Blau, and Zimbardo’s 
(2011) description of civil or social heroism. 

Importantly, Franco et al. (2011) proposed that 
civil or social heroism may be related to narcissism. 
Indeed, the idea of narcissism as a potential influence 
on the expression of extreme altruism is not without 
support. For example, Tumblin (2012) suggested that 
the trait of narcissism may be related to volunteering. 
Crucial to this idea, Gebauer, Sedikides, Verplanken, 
and Maio (2012) identified a specific form of narcis- 
sism that expresses itself via communal domain self- 
enhancement. “Communal” narcissists boast about 
exhibiting community-orientated attributes (e.g., 
“T am helpful”) and engagement with community- 
oriented activities such as charities (Gebauer et al., 
2012). 

Consistent with this concept, Pincus et al. (2009) 
proposed that all people have needs and motiva- 
tions that fall under the umbrella of narcissism, and 
Kubarych, Deary, and Austin (2004) suggested that 
normal narcissism may be the source of human initia- 
tive, creativity, and “goodness.” Narcissists exhibit 
higher self-esteem and happiness and lower social 
anxiety (Campbell, 2001). Whereas clinical narcis- 
sism is characterized by emotional instability, negative 
affect, and introversion (Miller & Campbell, 2008), 
trait narcissism is characterized by high resilience 
and extroversion (Miller & Campbell, 2008). Narcis- 
sists often exhibit higher social and emotional intel- 
ligence and social skills than the norm (Deli¢, Novak, 
Kovacic, & Avsec, 2011), and although there is evi- 
dence ofa relationship between diminished empathy 
and narcissism, some research suggests this is not 
an inability but simply an unwillingness to identify 
with others (Baskin-Sommers, Krusemark, & Ron- 
ningstam, 2014). In essence, narcissists are capable 
of processing affective information but are not moti- 
vated to become entangled in empathic processing 
(Ames & Kammrath, 2004). However, when subtly 
encouraged to do so, they are capable of showing 
empathy (Hepper, Hart, & Sedikides, 2014). As 
pointed out by Kauten and Barry (2016), narcissism 
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does not necessarily preclude awareness of others; 
in fact, considering their desire to be well regarded, 
it would be advantageous for such a desire to couple 
with a greater appreciation of what others need or 
see as important. 

In addition, although the DSM-V (APA, 2013) 
definition of narcissistic personality disorder speci- 
fies poor moral reasoning as a diagnostic criterion, 
nonclinical populations exhibit no relationship be- 
tween moral reasoning and narcissistic traits; also, 
not only do nonclinical narcissists not suffer from 
a deficiency in moral reasoning, but they are more 
confident in their ability to deal with ethical issues 
(Traiser & Eighmy, 2011). Thus, although nonclinical 
narcissists do not suffer from moral decision-making 
deficits, they may in fact feel they are more “ready” 
to deal with these issues should they arise. 

To empirically explore the possibility of prosocial 
behavior driven by traits traditionally associated with 
the narcissistic spectrum, the present study assessed 
the personality traits associated with extreme altru- 
ism. It is predicted therefore that self-identified mem- 
bers of the extreme altruistic group (RLSH) will show 
significantly higher levels of prosocial rule breaking 
than members of traditional altruistic groups and 
members of the public. Furthermore, both proso- 
cial and narcissistic characteristics will show corre- 
lations with prosocial rule breaking. Lastly, higher 
levels of the characteristics associated with prosocial 
rule breaking will occur within the extreme altruistic 
group. Although analysis at this point is exploratory, 
it will provide the first steps toward providing greater 
insight into the driving forces of altruism and proso- 
cial behavior. It also highlights the potential need for 
a reconceptualization of certain traits to reflect their 
capacity for expression not just in antisocial but also 
in prosocial nonnormative behavior. 


STUDY 
METHOD 


Participants 
A total of 116 participants were recruited from proso- 
cial groups via e-mail and forum postings (altruists), 
members of the public (public) via forum postings, 
and members of the RLSH subculture (RLSH). Par- 
ticipants ranged in age from 18 to 89 years, with a 


mean of 37.41 years (SD = 15.36 years). The sample 
comprised 33 men (29%), 46 women (40%), and 37 
individuals (32%) who did not identify gender. When 
required for model testing, missing values were re- 
placed with the group mean. 


Materials 


NARCISSISTIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
(RASKIN & HALL, 1979). 

Trait narcissism is traditionally measured via the 
Narcissistic Personality Inventory and its deriva- 
tives (Kubarych et al., 2004; Raskin & Hall, 1979). 
Although the construct was originally based on 
the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual (DSM-III; 
American Psychiatric Association, 1980) criteria for 
the narcissistic personality disorder and is derived 
from the clinical construct of narcissism (Raskin & 
Hall, 1979), proponents suggest that only the extreme 
expression reflects clinical narcissism (Emmons, 
1987), and this inventory is a measure of “normal” 
narcissism (Pincus et al., 2009). In other words, the 
Narcissistic Personality Inventory is thought to mea- 
sure narcissism not as a pathological condition but 
as a personality trait (Raskin & Hall, 1979). This 
inventory is a 40-item measure (Raskin & Hall, 1979) 
focusing on adaptive narcissism related to emotional 
resilience and extroversion (Clarke, 2011; Miller & 
Campbell, 2008; Pincus et al., 2009) across four di- 
mensions: leadership/authority (14 items), grandiose 
fantasy (12 items), superiority (7 items), and adap- 
tive narcissism (20 items). Although traditionally this 
measure uses a yes/no format, a Likert scale format 
provides a more sensitive assessment. Therefore, 
Clarke’s (2011) Likert scale version of the inventory 
was used in the current study. Reliability for the Nar- 
cissistic Personality Inventory was a = .92 (Clarke, 
Karlovy, & Neale, 2015). Examples of the questions 
in this inventory include “I have a natural talent for 
influencing people” and “I like to have authority over 
other people.” 

Mullins and Kopelman (1988) proposed that ex- 
clusive use of the Narcissistic Personality Inventory 
is not the best approach to measure the full narcis- 
sism spectrum. Although the Narcissistic Personality 
Inventory focuses on measuring levels of adaptive 
narcissism, it fails to address the maladaptive aspects 
(Cain, Pincus, & Ansell, 2008; Clarke, 2011; Maxwell, 
Donnellan, Hopwood, & Ackerman, 2011; Pincus 
et al., 2009; Wright, Lukowitsky, Pincus, & Conroy, 
2010). Consequently, a corresponding measure of 
pathological narcissism was included in this study. 
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PATHOLOGICAL NARCISSISM INVENTORY 
(PINCUS ET AL. 2009). 


Unlike the Narcissistic Personality Inventory, the 
Pathological Narcissism Inventory assesses the 
more pathological aspects of narcissism (Pincus et 
al., 2009). The Pathological Narcissism Inventory is 
psychometrically valid and conforms to the concep- 
tualization of pathological narcissism (Wright et al., 
2010). High scores are associated with low self-esteem 
and empathy, high interpersonal distress, shameful af- 
fect, aggression, and borderline personality organiza- 
tion (Pincus et al., 2009). This inventory contains 
52 items focusing on the pathological expressions 
of grandiosity and vulnerability. The Pathological 
Narcissism Inventory assesses pathological narcis- 
sism across seven dimensions: contingent self-esteem 
(12 items), exploitativeness (5 items), self-sacrificing 
self-enhancement (6 items), hiding the self (7 items), 
grandiose fantasy (8 items), devaluing (6 items), and 
entitlement rage (8 items). Reliabilities for the sub- 
scales measuring these dimensions were a = .91,.75, 
.76, .77, 88, .81, and .82, respectively (Pincus et al., 
2009). Examples of the questions in this inventory 
include “I find it easy to manipulate people” and “I 
can make anyone believe anything I want them to.” 


COMMUNAL NARCISSISM INVENTORY 
(GEBAUER ET AL., 2012). 


Recent research suggests that not all narcissists are 
strongly “agent” focused (Gebauer et al., 2012). This 
contradicts the usual assumption that narcissists are 
interested solely in self-promotion, their own achieve- 
ments, and success-related self-attributes such as 
ambition and intelligence. Gebauer et al. (2012) 
proposed that the other measures do not assess 
non-agent-focused narcissism, and therefore a new 
measure, the Communal Narcissism Inventory, was 
needed. Using this inventory, Gebauer et al. (2012) 
identified a narcissism subcategory that expressed 
self-enhancement in the communal domain, with 
individuals fulfilling their core self-motives via com- 
munal means. This inventory contains 16 items mea- 
suring communal narcissism as a single dimension 
(Gebauer et al., 2012). The Communal Narcissism 
Inventory shows high levels of internal and temporal 
consistency (Gebauer et al., 2012) and is relatively 
independent of the Narcissistic Personality Inventory, 
suggesting that they are measuring different facets 
of narcissism (Gebauer et al., 2012). Reliability for 
the Communal Narcissism Inventory was @ = .93. 
Examples of the questions in this inventory include 
“T greatly enrich others’ lives” and “I am an amazing 
listener.” 
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THE SELF-REPORT ALTRUISM SCALE (RUSHTON ET AL., 1981). 


This scale measures the frequency of the participant’s 
altruistic behavior using 20 items that assesses altru- 
istic behavior frequency across a single dimension. 
The Self-Report Altruism Scale has positive correla- 
tions with altruistic behavior peer ratings (Smith et 
al., 2013) and with measures of prosocial orientation 
(Rushton, Chrisjohn, & Fekken, 1981). Reliability for 
the scale was a = .78-.87. Examples of the questions 
on this inventory include “I have donated goods or 
clothes to a charity” and “I have done volunteer work 
for a charity.” In addition, the original version includ- 
ed the question “I have helped push a stranger’s car 
out of the snow.” Because of the international nature 
of this survey, this was changed to “out of the way.” 


PROSOCIAL PERSONALITY BATTERY (PENNER ET AL., 1995). 


This battery is a 56-item measure that assesses “pro- 
social personality,” a two-factor construct including 
both affective or emotive personality and behavioral 
aspects (Penner, Fritzsche, Craiger, & Freifeld, 1995). 
The two higher factors are other-orientated empa- 
thy (37 items), which reflects a propensity to feel a 
sense of responsibility for others and empathy, and 
helpfulness (19 items), reflecting a desire for involve- 
ment in prosocial behavior. People who rate high on 
“other-orientated empathy” are likely to have em- 
pathic feelings toward others (Penner et al., 1995), 
whereas people who rate high on the “helpfulness” 
factor are likely to be helpful but may not experience 
self-oriented discomfort in the presence of another’s 
distress (Penner et al., 1995). These two factors cover 
both the affective or emotive side of prosocial per- 
sonality and the corresponding behavioral aspects 
usually associated with prosocial people. Both factors 
have been found to have a coefficient alpha higher 
than .80 (Finkelstein, Penner, & Brannick, 2005). 
The two factors have both internal consistency and 
temporal stability, with little variation in the factor 
analysis across a variety of populations (Penner et al., 
1995). Examples of the questions in this scale include 
“When I see someone being taken advantage of, I 
feel kind of protective towards them” and “Ifa good 
friend of mine wanted to injure an enemy of theirs, 
it would be my duty to try to stop them.” 

Traditionally, altruism is measured by the Self- 
Report Altruism Scale and the Prosocial Personality 
Battery. However, these measures focus on socially 
accepted forms of altruism, such as charity donations, 
and do not include activities that violate social norms 
and the law. Therefore, additional measures that as- 
sess rule-breaking altruistic activities were needed 
for the present study. 
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MODIFIED GENERAL PRO-SOCIAL RULE BREAKING SCALE 

(DAHLING ET AL., 2012). 
Although there has not been a lot of research into 
prosocial rule breaking per se, research on construc- 
tive deviance, a related construct, does exist, and this 
behavior has been studied in some detail. Construc- 
tive deviance is the intentional breaking of rules or 
norms ofan organization in the interest of benefiting 
the organization or its stakeholders (Dahling, Frit- 
zsche, Craiger, & Freifeld, 2012; Morrison, 2006; 
Warren, 2003). Traditionally, this is measured via 
the Pro-Social Rule Breaking Scale (Dahling et al., 
2012). If society is substituted for organization, this 
could easily fit within the model of extreme altruism, 
specifically, voluntarily breaking rules or social norms 
to help others (Dahling et al., 2012; Warren, 2003). 
Therefore, we modified the Pro-Social Rule Breaking 
Scale to assess prosocial rule breaking in general, for 
the purposes of this study. 

This scale contains 13 items focusing on inten- 
tional rule breaking to assist others (Dahling et al., 
2012). The scale has shown strong construct validity 
and is distinct from destructive deviance (Dahling et 
al., 2012). Subscale internal consistency coefficients 
ranged from @ = .86 to .96. Although the scale can 
be broken down into subscales, the use of the aver- 
age total for all items is acceptable (Dahling et al., 
2012). This scale was modified to focus on extreme 
altruism by, for example, changing the expression 
“organizational rules or policies” to “law or social 
norms” for each item to create the Modified General 
Pro-Social Rule Breaking Scale. Additionally, because 
law breaking (“rule breaking”) and norm breaking 
(“deviance”), although related, are distinct constructs 
(Morrison, 2006), two versions of the Modified Gen- 
eral Pro-Social Rule Breaking Scale were used, one 
focusing on law breaking and one focusing on norm 
breaking. As part of the instructions the following 
explanation was given: “Definitions: A law is a legally 
binding rule, a Social norm is the concept of socially 
acceptable behavior for a certain situation.” Further- 
more, because of ethical requirements, the original 
instructions were modified to state that these reflected 
hypothetical rather than real-life situations. Examples 
of the questions in this scale include “I would disobey 
social norms/laws that result in inefficiency in my ef- 
forts to help others” and “I would break social norms/ 
laws to be better at helping the community.” 


Procedure 
Ethical approval was obtained from University of 
Sydney Human Research Ethics Committee before 
study commencement. Data collection was complet- 


ed online in a self-report format. It should be noted 
that the survey consisted ofa large range of traits and 
behavioral measures used ina larger project, but only 
the relevant components are discussed here. Please 
contact the primary author for more information on 
the other measures. 


RESULTS 


Reliability 
As shown in Table 1, all scales demonstrated high 
reliability (Cronbach’s alpha ranged from .78 to .98). 


Statistical Analyses 

Because of the nonparametric nature of the datas- 
ets collected, differences in prosocial rule breaking 
and traits between groups were identified using the 
Kruskal-Wallis H test and Mann-Whitney post hoc 
test. Correlations between prosocial rule breaking 
and personality traits were identified via Spearman’s 
rank order correlation coefficient. The results of this 
analysis are shown in Tables 2-4. Although tradi- 
tional measures of altruism, the Prosocial Personality 


TABLE 1. Cronbach’s Alpha (a) for All Scales 
Scale Subscale a 
Prosocial personality battery | Other Orientated Empathy  .84 
Helpfulness 85 
Modified General Pro-Social = Norm breaking 98 
Rule Breaking Scale Law breaking 98 
Self report altruism scale 92 
Communal narcissism 91 
inventory 
Pathological narcissism Entitlement Rage 92 
inventory Explotitativeness 86 
Grandiose Fantasy 94 
Self-Sacrificing 83 
Contingent Self-Esteem 94 
Hiding the Self 88 
Devaluing 89 
Narcissistic personality Leadership/Authority 93 
inventory Grandiose fantasy 87 
Superiority 78 
Adaptive Narcissism 93 
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TABLE 2. Kruskal-Wallis H Test for Scales Across the Three Groups 
Mean rank score 
Scale Subscale Altruists Public RLSH x?(2)* 
Modified general pro-social Norm breaking 15.63 21.81 33.95 13.69 
rule breaking scale 
Self report altruism scale 25.07 20.47 33.58 7.28 
Prosocial personality battery Helpfulness 28.57 17.50 33.97 11.60 
Communal narcissism inventory 15.57 29.52 36.43 13.62 
Pathological narcissism inventory Exploitativeness 16.80 32.09 36.05 12.08 
Grandiose Fantasy 15.43 35.28 33.40 14.20 
Devaluing 18.10 37.63 28.70 12.27 
Self-Sacrificing 17.07 35.67 31.73 11.59 
Narcissistic personality inventory Leadership/Authority 24.50 37.28 44.77 10.30 
Superiority 22.00 36.97 47.45 16.08 
Adaptive Narcissism 23.13 37.60 45.59 12.714 
*p < 0.05 


Battery and the Self-Reporting Altruism Scale, did 
not show positive correlations with the measures of 
narcissism, the scores on the Pro-Social Rule Break- 
ing Scale did. These results suggest that although 
narcissistic people are unlikely to provide aid via 
traditional avenues, they may have a willingness to 
provide aid via nonconventional avenues outside the 
constraints of social norms. However, the rule break- 
ing was only in terms of social norm rule breaking, 
as there was little difference between the groups in 
terms of “law” rule breaking. 


Predictive Power of Antisocial Constructs 

on Group Membership 

Multinomial logistic regression analysis and the re- 
sults above showed that a model based on the narcis- 
sistic scales reported the strongest predictive power. 
Several Narcissistic Personality Inventory scales had 
to be removed to diminish the multicollinearity in- 
fluence. The remaining scales were the Communal 
Narcissism Inventory and four of the subscales of 
the Pathological Narcissism Inventory (Entitlement 
Rage, Grandiose Fantasy, Hiding Self, and Devalu- 
ing). These five measures were strong predictors 
of group membership. Tables 5-9 show the results 
of this analysis and test of assumptions. Overall, a 
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narcissism-based model reported a successful clas- 
sification rate of 74.3%. 


DISCUSSION 


The current study showed that extreme altruists are 
more willing to engage in prosocial rule-breaking 
behavior compared with both prosocial groups and 
members of the public. Predominantly, rule-breaking 
differences were shown in terms of the breaking of 
social norms rather than laws. This suggests that rule 
breaking associated with extreme altruism is not a to- 
tal disregard for societal constraints. This constraint 
may reflect the greater cost associated with law break- 
ing. Alternatively, this constraint may be a character- 
istic of the study group, because most members of the 
RLSH community are strong advocates of adhering 
to legal boundaries (White et al., 2016). 

In addition, whereas traditional measures of altru- 
ism (the Self-Report Altruism Scale and the Prosocial 
Personality Battery) did not show positive correla- 
tions with the narcissism measures, the Pro-Social 
Rule Breaking Scale did. These included the Com- 
munal Narcissism Inventory and Exploitativeness, 
Grandiose Fantasy, Devaluing, and Self-Sacrificing 
from the Pathological Narcissism Inventory and 
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TABLE 3. Mann-Whitney Posthoc Test for Scales Across the Three Groups 


Scale Subscale Comparison between groups* U** 
Modified general pro-social rule breaking scale Norm Breaking RLSH (61.00) vs Public (47.00) 90.00 
RLSH vs Altruists (43.50) 43.50 
Public vs Altruists N/S 
Law breaking RLSH (44.00) vs Public (36.50) N/S 
RLSH vs Altruists (23.00) 62.00 
Public vs Altruists N/S 
Self report altruism scale RLSH (72.00) vs Public (55.00) 95.50 
RLSH vs Altruists (61.00) N/S 
Public vs Altruists N/S 
Prosocial personality battery RLSH (41.00) vs Public (29.00) 75.00 
RLSH vs Altruists (38.00) N/S 
Public vs Altruists 67.50 
Communal narcissism inventory RLSH (66.00) vs Public (55.50) N/S 
RLSH vs Altruists (44.00) 40.00 
Public vs Altruists 73.00 
Pathological narcissism inventory Exploitativeness RLSH (18.50) vs Public (15.00) N/S 
RLSH vs Altruists (10.00) 48.50 
Public vs Altruists 83.50 
Grandiose Fantasy RLSH (31.50) vs Public (31.00) N/S 
RLSH vs Altruists (17.00) 59.5 
Public vs Altruists 52.00 
Devaluing RLSH (12) vs Public (18.00) N/S 
RLSH vs Altruists (10.00) N/S 
Public vs Altruists 56.50 
Self-Sacrificing RLSH (23.00) vs Public (24.00) N/S 
RLSH vs Altruists (17.00) 80.50 
Public vs Altruists 55.50 
Narcissistic personality inventory Leadership/ Authority RLSH (56.00) vs Public (50.00) N/S 
RLSH vs Altruists (39.00) 95.50 
Public vs Altruists 184.5 
Superiority RLSH (28.00) vs Public (25.00) 215.00 
RLSH vs Altruists (19.50) 72.00 
Public vs Altruists 158.00 
Adaptive Narcissism RLSH (82.50) vs Public (71.00) N/S 
RLSH vs Altruists (55.00) 88.50 
Public vs Altruists 164.00 


*Group 1 (median) vs Group 2 (median) 


Group 1 vs Group 3 (median) 
Group 2 vs Group 3 
**y << 0.05 
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TABLE 4. Spearman's Rank Order Correlation Coefficient for Scales Across the Three Groups 
Scales 
Prosocial Narcissism 
Scale Subscale Scale Subscale rs* 
Modified general Norm breaking Communal narcissism .389 
pro-social rule breaking inventory 
scale Pathological narcissism — Exploitativeness .283 
inventory Grandiose Fantasy .290 
Devaluing 315 
Narcissistic personality | Leadership/Authority 347 
inventory Superiority 445 
Adaptive Narcissism 350 
Law breaking Pathological narcissism __Self-Sacrificing 305 
inventory Devaluing 424 
Self report altruism scale Entitlement Rage -.280 
Prosocial personality Other Orientated Entitlement Rage -.426 
battery Empathy Contingent Self-Esteem —.335 
Helpfulness Entitlement Rage —.336 
Contingent Self-Esteem -412 
*D < 0.05 


TABLE 5. Multinomial Logistic Regression Analysis of Narcissism Model—Model Fitting Information 


Model Fitting Criteria 


Likelihood Ratio Tests 


—2 Log 
Model AIC BIC Likelihood x df Sig. 
Intercept Only 155.592 160.089 151.592 
Final 115.252 160.222 75.252 76.339 18 .000 


TABLE 6. Multinomial Logistic Regression Analysis of Narcissism Model—Goodness-of-Fit 


x df Sig. 

Pearson 121.082 102 .096 

Deviance 75.252 102 .978 
WHITE ET AL. 
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TABLE 7. Multinomial Logistic Regression Analysis of Narcissism Model--Likelihood Ratio Tests. 


Model Fitting Criteria 


Likelihood Ratio Tests 


-2 Log 
AIC of BIC of Likelihood 
Reduced Reduced _ of Reduced 
Effect Model Model Model x df Sig. 
Intercept 130.277 170.750 94.277 20.151 2 .000 
Scale Subscale 
Communal narcissism 117.722 158.194 81.722 7.596 2 022 
inventory 
Pathological Entitlement Rage 119.159 159.632 83.159 9.033 2 011 
narcissism Explotitativeness 113.672 154.145 77.672 3.546 2 170 
nSnnOly Grandiose Fantasy 114,997 155.470 78.997 4.871 2 088 
Self-Sacrificing 118.392 158.865 82.392 8.266 2 016 
Contingent Self-Esteem 114.726 155.199 78.726 4.600 2 100 
Hiding the Self 116.617 157.090 80.617 6.491 2 .039 
Devaluing 112.923 153.396 76.923 2.797 2 247 
Narcissistic personality Grandiose fantasy 110.348 150.821 74.348 223 2 895 


inventory 


Leadership/Authority, Superiority, and Adaptive 
Narcissism from Narcissistic Personality Inventory. 
Furthermore, these scales of narcissism were signifi- 
cantly different between extreme altruists and both 
members of the public and members of prosocial 
groups. These differences were not limited to the nar- 
cissistic spectrum, however, with the Self-Reporting 
Altruism Scale and Prosocial Personality Battery also 
showing significantly higher scores in the extreme 
altruists group, suggesting that it is probably a combi- 
nation of antisocial and prosocial characteristics that 
allows people to pursue their prosocial goals above 
and beyond that generally accepted by the public. 
Three different narcissism measures were used 
in this study, and as predicted, participants high in 
narcissism were more likely to be involved in proso- 
cial rule breaking. Narcissists have little regard for 
rules, and it would be expected that a narcissist would 
report violating rules to reach their goals. 
Participants expressing high levels of “com- 
munal” narcissism believed that they possessed 
community-orientated attributes (e.g., “I am helpful 


and kind”) and high familiarity with community- 
oriented activities such as charities and health groups. 
Communal narcissists think about themselves in 
grandiose communal ways as often as agentic narcis- 
sists think about themselves within grandiose agentic 
regions (Gebauer et al., 2012). However, Gebauer et 
al. pointed out that although communal narcissists 
claimed to be high in “communion,” others described 
them as low in terms of team-oriented prosocial be- 
havior. This conflicts with the findings of White et al. 
(2016) and others, who found that although individu- 
als within the RLSH may “boast” to a certain level 
about their impact, their commitment and donation 
of time and resources to what they perceive as proso- 
cial goals have been well documented (White et al., 
2016; Krulos, 2013). In fact, many people within the 
subculture are quick to identify and ostracize other 
people who they feel are not committing enough time 
and effort toward prosocial activities. 

It is possible that the differing methods used in 
Gebauer et al. (2012) and the current study could 
explain this variation. For example, Gebauer et al.’s 
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TABLE 8. Multinomial Logistic Regression Analysis of Narcissism Model—Parameter Estimates 


95% Confidence 


Groups Interval for Exp(B) 
for Std. Lower Upper 
analysis? B Error Wald df Sig. Exp(B) Bound Bound 
1 Intercept 12.905 4.696 7.553 1 .006 
Scale Subscale 
Communal —.162 .064 6.356 1 012 851 150 .965 
narcissism 
inventory 
Pathological Entitlement Rage 394 157 = 6.318 1 012 1.483 1.091 2.018 
narcissism —_Exploitativeness ~338 214 2485 1 15 713 469 ~—-1.086 
inventory Grandiose Fantasy -192 113 2919 1 088 825 662. ‘1,029 
Self-Sacrificing —.386 163 5.628 1 .018 .680 495 935 
Contingent .028 107 .070 1 192 1.029 834 1.268 
Self-Esteem 
Hiding the Self 252 AMAT 4.666 1 .031 1.286 1.024 1.617 
Devaluing —.597 189 10.010 1 .002 550 380 197 
Narcissistic | Grandiose fantasy 486 .000 ‘ 1 ‘ 1.626 1.626 1.626 
personality 
inventory 
2 Intercept -.607 2.513 .058 1 809 
Scale Subscale 
Communal —.073 .034 4.531 1 .033 929 869 994 
narcissism 
inventory 
Pathological Entitlement Rage .150 .080 3.486 1 .062 1.162 .993 1.360 
narcissism —_Exploitativeness -040 085 225 1 635 961 813° 1.134 
inventory Grandiose Fantasy -.148 084 3.089 1 079.862 731 ‘1,017 
Self-Sacrificing -.076 .096 .637 1 425 .926 .168 1.118 
Contingent .071 045 2.460 1 ALY 1.073 .982 1.173 
Self-Esteem 
Hiding the Self 183 .094 3.822 1 .051 1.201 1.000 1.444 
Devaluing -.043 117 138 1 711 958 762 1.204 
Narcissistic | Grandiose fantasy 179 134 1.797 1 .180 1.196 921 1.554 
personality 
inventory 


@ The reference category is 3. 
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TABLE 9. Multinomial Logistic Regression Analysis of 
Narcissism Model 
Predicted 

Percent 
Observed 1 2 3 Correct 
1 15 2 2 78.9% 
2 3 21 5 72.4% 
3 3 3 16 72.7% 
Overall 30.0% 37.1% 32.9% 74.3% 
Percentage 
Note: 1: Altruists, 2: Public, 3: RLSH 


study used group projects as a means of exposure; 
that is, communal narcissists and others would work 
together and later would report on the level of com- 
munality of the group members. However, Miller and 
Campbell (2008) identified that one of the features 
that both clinical narcissism and trait narcissism had 
in common was an antagonistic interpersonal style, 
so the idea that all narcissists, even those express- 
ing communal narcissism, do not work well within 
a group is not unexpected. Simply being unable to 
work in a group does not preclude the capacity to 
act ina prosocial manner, only that itis unlikely to be 
achieved by working with others. Furthermore, the 
traits measured by Gebauer et al. to capture working 
well ina social setting (agreeableness, conscientious- 
ness, listening, and complimenting) are not the only 
traits that could conceivably lead to prosocial behay- 
ior. A person who, because of his or her narcissistic 
traits, may not work well in a group setting may still 
be capable of acting prosocially in other domains. In 
fact, to speculate, people with the right combination 
of narcissistic traits may paradoxically be motivated 
to violate social norms and conventions in order to 
follow their prosocial ideal self. 

Trait-style narcissism (as measured by the Nar- 
cissistic Personality Inventory) also correlated with 
prosocial rule breaking. Looking over the questions 
related to the correlated subscales “I should rule” 
and “I know better than others” (Clarke, 2011), it is 
not surprising that these would be coupled with rule 
breaking. However, this correlation with rule break- 
ing was seen predominantly in terms of norms and 


not law. People high on trait (or population) narcis- 
sism may be antisocial in behavior and willing to 
break rules pertaining to social norms but not the 
law. Similarly, people high on pathological narcissism 
characteristics were more likely to break the rules in 
the pursuit of prosocial goals. These characteristics 
included grandiose fantasy (1.e., the belief they are on 
some heroic mission or undertaking), self-sacrificing 
self-enhancement (i.e., showing how good a person 
they are by helping others), and devaluing (1.e., at- 
tributing negative qualities to the self or others). Most 
of the correlations could be accounted for in terms of 
the capacity to perceive themselves as being on a mis- 
sion that was more important or feeling that they were 
more important than the rules they were breaking. 
Also, they may have been perceiving that they were 
better equipped or ina better position to help others 
than other people may be. People who believe that 
their mission is heroic or grandiose are unlikely to feel 
limited by rules, particularly if they feel compelled to 
help others as a means of “being a good person.” The 
findings that narcissists feel they are able to help more 
than others or are uniquely qualified compared with 
others is similar to the findings of Kauten and Barry 
(2016), which showed a positive relationship between 
prosocial activities (reported by parents and self) and 
self-sacrificing self-enhancement, prompting the au- 
thors to propose that narcissists who expressed this 
feeling saw themselves as potentially having a belief 
that they were uniquely suited to be helpful. In ad- 
dition, Kauten and Barry found that self-sacrificing 
self-enhancement (a component of the grandiose nar- 
cissism dimension) could be expressed as a greater 
involvement in prosocial activities. 


Distinguishing an Extreme Altruistic Group From Others 

The current study showed that extreme altruists 
are significantly more willing to engage in prosocial 
rule-breaking behavior compared with both prosocial 
groups and members of the public. Furthermore, as 
discussed earlier, several of these traits were signifi- 
cantly different in extreme altruists compared with 
both members of the public and members of prosocial 
groups, and a model based on the narcissistic scales 
showed not only a good fit to the data gathered in 
this study but also a strong level of predictive power 
across the three groups. This supports the proposal 
that narcissistic characteristics have some influence in 
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Neutral personality trait bundle 


Individuals low 
in narcissism* 


\ 


Possible 
additional traits 
not measured 
by this study 


Individuals high 
in narcissism* 


Pathways available 
to the individual 


Altruism 


Societal 
constraints (social 
norms and laws) 


Antisocial 
pathway 


Prosocial 
pathway 


Traditional 


Extreme Antisocial 


Extreme Altruism 


behaviour 


FIGURE 1. Conceptualization of the influence of narcissism on extreme altruism 


allowing people to pursue their prosocial goals above 
and beyond what is generally accepted by the public. 


Importance of This Study 

Most of the findings within the narcissism spectrum 
could be accounted for in terms of participants’ ca- 
pacity to perceive that they are better equipped to 
deal with problems and are on a mission that was 
more important than themselves, other people, or 
(more likely) the rules they were breaking. When 
examined from this perspective, it is easy to see how 


WHITE ET AL. 


these “antisocial” narcissism traits could be coupled 
with prosocial goals to express themselves in terms of 
extreme altruism. Such an approach would require 
a reorganization of our perception of the narcissism 
spectrum to include the potential for a prosocial com- 
ponent. Figure 1 shows a conceptualization of the 
influence of these narcissistic traits on the expression 
of extreme altruism. 

Despite its apparent simplicity, this model reflects 
a reorientation in the perception of these traditionally 
antisocial traits. In this model, traits that are tradition- 
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ally coupled with antisocial behavior and subsequent- 
ly considered antisocial as well are reconceptualized 
as “neutral,” with the capacity to drive a person to 
violate social norms and the law (for good or bad). 
Although the expression of behavior that does violate 
these social constraints may be considered antisocial 
or at the very least nonnormative, there is now a path- 
way by which extreme altruism can be expressed. 

One key component to note is that although 
people capable of expressing extreme altruism are 
labeled high in narcissism, previous research (White 
et al., 2016) suggested that they are not narcissists in 
the traditional sense of the term. This raises several 
possibilities. First, it could be that only certain com- 
ponents of the narcissistic spectrum are being ex- 
pressed by extreme altruists. Second, it could be that 
the narcissistic traits are tempered by the presence of 
a prosocial orientation; in other words, other traits 
not measured in this study combine with those mea- 
sured to direct the person down the extreme altru- 
ism pathway. Third, it could be that both traditional 
narcissism and extreme altruism are derived from a 
similar trait bundle, one that can be expressed ei- 
ther through narcissism or through extreme altruism. 
The deciding factor in which expression is selected 
is beyond the scope of this study, but this would be 
a fascinating area for future research. 


Limitations and Future Research 

It should be noted that this study used self-reports 
and that narcissists have been known to overstate their 
positive characteristics in self-reports. Therefore, this 
limitation must be considered when interpreting the 
results of this study. Furthermore, the scales used to 
measure narcissistic traits have not traditionally been 
used to examine antisocial behavior with prosocial 
goals. Therefore, conceptually, they may not be fully 
sensitive to the spectrum of variation within the traits 
examined by the measures used in this study. 

It is also important to consider that recent re- 
search has suggested a separation of self-esteem and 
narcissism, with those high in self-esteem perceiving 
themselves as “worthy,” whereas narcissists merely 
see themselves as superior to others (Brummelman, 
Thomaes, & Sedikides, 2016). Future research 
should examine whether the results reported here 
are simply a reflection of extreme altruists’ belief that 
they are “worthy” of their prosocial goals, captured 


by the closest expression of such a belief within the 
narcissistic scales rather than a purely narcissistic 
component of their personalities. 

Furthermore, the key measure of extreme altru- 
ism we used in this study, prosocial rule breaking, 
was based on a modified rule-breaking measure. Al- 
though the modifications were minor and are unlikely 
to change the validity of the measure, it is important 
to develop a standalone prosocial rule-breaking mea- 
sure for future research. 

The three groups we selected in this study were 
not necessarily exclusive. Members of the public may 
spend time in prosocial activities, and it is possible 
that members of the extreme altruism group also 
spend time in socially acceptable prosocial activities. 
In fact, the previous research into this subgroup sug- 
gests this is the case (White et al., 2016). It is difficult 
to create distinct groups in this field of research. For 
example, few if any members of the public would be 
willing to acknowledge that they never do any pro- 
social activities. 

Finally, our study group of extreme altruists, the 
RLSHs, although apparently willing to violate social 
norms in the pursuit of prosocial goals, did not show 
the same level of willingness to violate the law. This 
may be due to the informal charter of the RLSH sub- 
culture that condones law breaking. A recent study 
(Smith et al., 2013) suggested possible links between 
traits within the psychopathy spectrum and heroism 
(arelated construct to extreme altruism). Similar links 
were not found in this study (results not shown), 
which may suggest that this idea of prosocial goals 
via antisocial traits may be more complex than previ- 
ously considered, with various subtypes. To fully ex- 
amine extreme altruism in all its incarnations, future 
research should attempt to recruit participants from 
extreme altruistic groups that are not subculturally 
norm constrained to follow the law. 

For example, the subculture of Comic Book Scan- 
ners appears to meet these criteria (Johnson, 2012a; 
Wershler, Sinervo, & Tien, 2014). Like other copy- 
right pirates, these people commit these acts without 
requesting financial rewards; however, they also work 
in large, semistructured groups (Mroczkowski, 2011; 
Wershler et al., 2014), are highly dedicated to their 
goals, consider their actions to be prosocial in that 
they are supporting the comic book industry (John- 
son, 2012b; Wershler et al., 2014), and dedicate in- 
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credible amounts of time and effort to their activities 
(Mroczkowski, 2011). 

An alternative approach would be to test extreme 
altruism experimentally, by creating scenarios (such 
as assisting another with the answers to an exam) 
where the cost of assisting another is artificially inflat- 
ed or the social norms against it are emphasized and 
identifying whether the personality traits highlighted 
in the current study correlate with higher likelihood 
of assisting another under these circumstances. 

One of the key issues to consider, particularly 
when looking at the extreme altruist group, is that 
we are not talking about “narcissistic” people in the 
traditional sense of the word; instead, we are attempt- 
ing to piece together a template ofa person with pro- 
social goals who is striving to achieve these to a level 
that the average person is not capable of achieving. 

In conclusion, this is one of the first attempts to 
identify the personality traits associated with extreme 
altruism. This was achieved by considering the pos- 
sibility that achieving prosocial goals via means that 
violate social norms and the law may be related to the 
presence of traits traditionally considered narcissistic. 
It is proposed that these traits express themselves as 
people perceive that they are better equipped to deal 
with conflicts and issues and are ona mission that was 
more important than the rules they were breaking. 


NOTE 

Address correspondence about this article to Daniel White, 
School of Psychology, University of Sydney, NSW 2006, 
Australia (e-mail: Dwhi7687@uni.sydney.edu.au). 
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